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ABSTRACT 

-This pablication discasses application of the project 
tanageieEt process to the sanageseEt of an instroctional progras 
isplesent^tion effort* It is intended to supplesent the ^ 
isplesentation sanuals that usaally accospany neir instractional 
,prograsS to aid school district personnel in saccessfally 
isplesenting nev instructional programs* The publication consists of 
a brief introduction and three sain sections* The Overvieir of^t^e 
Project Ranageaent Process section defines the concept of project and 
desc^bes the basic actiTities inTolTed in the project sanages^t 
process* The Hanages^nt of an I sple mentation Project section defines 
the co4icept of an implementation project hnd diiscusses all the 
activities inTolyed* in the four phases of an implementation projects 
The Conclusion briefly summarizes the content of the previous 
sections and suggests sources of additional information or assistance 
regarding the management of an implementation projec^* (Author/JG) 
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In order to improve instruction in our schools, educators are 
frequently turning to the marty new instructional programs that are 
beinfj developed today- The implenfcntation of these new programs is^ 
bowever, a difficult effort that can benefit irom being directed from 

a project management approach* tliis document details the applicati( 
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of *the project management process to the management of an instrucr 



tional program implementation effort. This document ^n used with 
the iin>Iementation manuals that acconqpany new instructional programs 
provides a school district with the knowledge necessary to success- 
fully implement a new instructional piXJgram, ^ ' 
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I . Introduction 
Purpose 

The inqjrovement of instruction in our schools is a mst important c.on^ 
cem'of all educators. In orjer to in^rove instruction,, educators ^are fre- 
quently turning to the many new instructional programs that are being 
developed today* Also, teachers and other professional jeducators have many 
of their own ideas for modifying and inproving the instructional programs 
they currently operate. But, as all those familiar with schcfal administra- ' 
tion'^and pupil instruction know^ tfie inqjlementation of these new programs or 
HKKlifications to existing programs is a difficult task. 

This document represents an application of the project managanent pro- 
cess to the management of instructio^ial program iiflf^lementation. The inple- 
mentation manuals that accoaipany new instructional programs (such as the 
Administrative Training Prpgram used with IPI programs) provide the detailed 
instructions and/or recommendations for perfonning mausy of the tasks identi- 
fied in this document. Thus, this document and the implementation manual 
accompanying a program provide a school clistrict with the knowledge necessary 
to successfully in5)lement a new instructional program, 

4 

Content Overview 

This document consists of four sections; Introduction^ Overview * 
the Project Management Process, Management of an Inclement at ion Project and 
Conclusion. The. Introduction describes the purpose of the dociment, and 
gives an overview of the content. 

The overview of the Project Management Process section defines the con-^ 
cept of project and describes the basic activities involved in the phases of 
the project management process. This section introduces the structure to 

8 • 
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be iised for presenting most of the content of ke docunent , 

The Management* of aft Iii5)lenffi£iitati6n Project section defines the concept 
of an implemaitation project and discusses all of the activities involved in 
each of the four phases of an inplementation project. Numerous examples are 
included in the discussion, ' - 

The Conclusion briefly summarize^ the intent of the doctim^mt *and suij- 
gests where one might go to obtain additional information Qr assistance re- 
garding the management of an inplementation project, 
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II; Overview of the Project Management Process 
The Project 

A project is a con^iex, goal -oriented activity which has a finite life 
spjsm, a q)st limit and some uncertainty about the method of accomplishing 
its goal. Goal-oriented means that the activity is aimed toward soine identi- 
fiable end-product or capability. It is characteristic o£ project activity 
that this end-product or capability be defined or specified dn sufPiciefft 
detail (as perfonnance spetificatlons jthat the outcome, and a means for eval- 
uating the outcome, are readily apparent to the individuals involved in the 
4>roject and to individuals monitoring, auditing and evaluating tiie project* 



Uncertainty is^Bnnajor charact'eristic of projects because they are usually 
a unique, or once-through, kind of effort, and often there is uncertainty 
aSout how the goal"will be acconplished. The amount of uncertainty varies 
from proje<^ ^:o project, depending i^on such factors as the uniqueness of 
the effort and the inherent con^lexlty of the overall project task*. Staff 
inexperience also results in considerable uncertainty, ^ 

Althougli there is some uncertainty with regard to ^jgtf-the project viH 
proceed, there is little uncertainty regajjling^^SiSi it will begflfeand end*- 
■ A project has speclfied^^art-^ai^con^letion dates* It has a finite life 
spffn and, 6onsequentl)r, can be thought of as a ten5K)rary effort, 
^^--'^'^^T^T^iJ^allyf the project goal is achieved within a specified cost limit *^ 
Project efforts involve the use of resources such as time^ peoplei^l^acili- 
ties, materials, equipment and services,. These resources are usually trans- 
lated into dollar amounts in a budget document which specifies the project 
cost limit that is not to be exceeded. 

In summary, a project has a specified goal to develop an end-proiuct or 
■ jcapability, performance specifications, some uncertainty about how tl^e goal 
is to be achieved, .start and completion dates arid a cost limit* 

ERLC 



. . t . t ' The, Project Management Process 

- . ^ ^^ 

The project management process consists of planning, preparation, oper- 
*• 

ations and ^termination phases of a project. These phases are illustrated in 
FigMre #1, ' 

The project planning phase includes setting goals for the project; speci- 
fying the' work to be done by presenting a descriptive flow of the tasks; ^^ier 
mining time schedule, cost and manpower needs; and preparing a budget. 

The preparation phase involves obtaining and organizing personnel, et^uip- 
ment> materials, facilities and ini%)rmation , so that the project can be 
initiated and operated as plimecL^^,.,.^-^'^^ 

The operations irfiase-iSconcemed with die actual conduct or operation 
of the projjeGtTRegardless of the best planning efforts, actual operations 

not always go as planned. The project director must have a systen or pro- 
cedure fer knowing at all times the status of the project so that problem 
areas can be identified and corrective actions taken. Problem analysis and 
corrective actions are primary management activities during the operations 
phase of a project, ^ , 

finally, the ^e^inination phase iiicludes those activities or efforts 
dealing with the ending of die project. Sue? activities include reporting 
about the project and trajxsferring personnel, records and equipment, l^his 
phase my focus upon stopping a project in progress, ending a project v^en 
its goals have beei^ achieved, or Integrating the project activities into an 
on-going institutionaL program upon coii5)letiQn of the project. In' the last 
case the end-product of the project is an on-gbing program , fa new program or 
a modification of a previously existing program). 
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Ill* Management of an In^leiiieKtation Project x,^ 

In5)leinentation Project 

An effort to implement a^W instructional program satisfies )the JeTin- . 

ition of a project* It is conplex mA has a goal, iinite life span, co^t 

lijidt and some tincertaiht>yabout the method of accomplishing ijs goal, Ufforts 

to in^plement new instructional programs frequently involve staff a^varidus 

levels (administrators, sui)ervisors, teachers, Munselors and^aides) firoSm 

^everal^school building's and offices, each perfonin^ a variety of project 

tasks* *Such efforts hatve as tfieir goal the ijiplementation of new instruc- 

tiofial jhaterials and procedures into an existing school program* This inple- 

inentatron is' accon5)lished within a finite period of time, \often one or^o 

ye^rs, «fid within the botmds set by a fixed amount/of money that has been 

budgeted for the^effort* Since the instructional materials and procedurcii 
\ , ' , ' ^ . 

are usually c^ite new to the staff, a omsiderable amount of uncertainty 

exists regarding how the transition from the old way to the new wa]^ will be 

,accon^lish^d, and how successful the new program will once at is^.implemflfet^ 

An effort to implenent a'new instructional prpgram, or a major instruct 

tional program modification, will be referred to as an iitstructional program 

iiH)leme]|ttatian ptoject or simply as an implementation project in this St^JplQ- 



age;. 



ment* iFKe managein^t of an p|)lem^tation ptojecL is similar to the mail 

Tnent of any project and> consequently, follows the same four phases of the 

project majiagement process project -planning, preparation, opef&tipys and 

termination* ^ , * , ( ^ 

- ^ ' : , *^ > * . , ' / ' 

There- are distinq/ advantag^s^/ to vising the iiH)lem^tat-ion of <*i ricw, 

* - ' ■ ^ * \ 

instructional program as^ project, and eii^lg/i^g skills and tectmiques ol, 

project management in acconplishing* th^ iiJplanentation* First, such a 



viewpoint focuses attentjion on thfe careful ^and thorough planning that is 



• ^ ■ • , V'_ - ■ 7. 

necessary for successful in^lementation. Goals and objectives are carefully 
defined, plans which detail the time sequence for t^e various activities are 

^ . . - " ^ . . 0 

^ made, and resource utilization is planned.. This careful planning, including 
^ . . f ,' " ft* 

the.^de tailed definition of bb^ecitives aid procedures, is the basis for de- - 

. signing good evaluation plans. * - ^ ' 

Second, the :t)ro3ect* management approach ^focuses attention on the many 

^ preparation activities that must be performed before tli^ actual instruction 

' i ■ 

1 ' of pupils under The new program can begiji. All these activities, iua\ as 

training and the ordering^of materials and e^^ipnent, should b^ speci- 

* fied and performed according to a schedule in order to insure that tlie new 

. • " * * " V ' s - - * ■ 

' - ptbgVam can begih as planned* 

^ - ^ , ' 

Third>, attention is focused on tiie monitoring of the in^lementatioii 

effort from the planning phase t-tlfSiigh the termination phase. The project 

^ management process permits an examination of the deviation of operations 

from the plan, and thereby makes it possible to more readily identify poten- 

,tial problems that may arise in the operation of the inplementation project, 

^ - ; ^ Finally, attention is focused an the activities necessary for the trans - . 

ition of the new program mt& the regular on-going instructional program of 

- ^ th^-scliobl. TirLs transitioii_p<:5)Li3rs \Aien the goals of the inpleanentation effort 

have been met. For exan^le, if a new program is introduced in the beginning , 

of a schbol year, th^n by May or Jme the inplementation project goalb^iy 

" be met. At this time the concern is often planning for next year. This 

planning^ however, is usually not of the magnitude or con^lexity that it was 

% \ for the first yearT Also, there is far less uncertainty regarding the acti- 

■ vities to be planned and performed, Thii^, ^liS^ew, program is no longer n 

prciject, but is paryof the regular school program, requiring only periodic 
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modification. / -j^/j^ 



The sections which follow discuss in detail ail or the important activ- 
ities involved in the operation ainl management of uji inii>Ie?iventation project* 

* 

These activities aase^rouped tinder the four phases of the project management 
process described above. This grouping of^ activities is illustrated in 
Figure #2. In order to help clarify tliese activities, frequent use of ex- 
an5>les is made. These exanples are based upon>a project designed to incle- 
ment an Individual^lJr^Prescribed Instruction (IPI) Reading Program developecj' 
byjtesdarch for Better Schools^ Inc* (RBS) into a local school district. 

0 Planning Inplementation 

The plaiming of an iir^lanent^tion project can be viewed as consisting . 
of two types of planning. Prior to the actual detailed planning of an im- 
plementation project, there are activities which might be called '"pre- plaining". 
Typical pre-planning activies are; (1) visitations to othw school districts 
jthat have',* or are currently, iJiplementing the desiresd^ program; (2) interaction 
with the developer of the program; (3) development of a *taini"-plan; and 
(4) the appointment of a project manager. These activities are discussed below. 

BjDfore a final decision is made to implafnent a new instructional program, 
it* is usually necessary to obtain detailed information about the program and 
its iir^lementation. This infoim^ion is usually presented in the fonii of a 

**inini"-plan to the decision-makers of the district (the superintendent and/or 

** • ■ * 

school board) for their approval. , ^ 

. 

This information is Usually obtainable through visits to school districts 
where the new program iS| currently operating as a regular part of a school *s 
. instructional program or is in the process of being inplemented. Further in- 
formation is also usually available thr^AJ^gh the developers of the program oi 
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TERMINATION PHASE ' 
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1. Project definition 

2. Work flow develop- 

3. Time estimtion 
and scheduling 

* 

4. Resource estima- 
tion and scheduling 

5. cost estimation 
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2. Train staff 
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no^directly in- ' * 
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1 , Orient pupilJ** 

2* Instruct pt?>ils 
under the new 
6 ^P^gram 

3 » Disseminate 
infotmation 

4. MDdify program 
content and/or 
procedures 

5. Administer meas- 
urement instru- 
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evaluation data 

7. Synthesize data 
and report re- 
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1, Inform projfect 
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2. Prepare the final 
report ^ 

3* Retain inqportant records 
and documents ^ 

4. Write the project 
history* 

5* Plan for next year. 

V 

B 

\ 



Figure =2 Activities of the Four Phases of the Project Management Process for an Instructional Program 
Implementation Project , 3,, 
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their field organization. For exanq^le, prior to in5>leraenting IPI Reading, 
it is oistcinary for school administrators and selected teachers to visit 
other school districts that are currently operating the program. In these 
districts the actital operati<m of the program can b$ observed. In addition, 
much additional infoimaticn can be obtained by talking with the personnel- 
idio are operating the program. Also, RBS has a very capjable Network Training/ 
Inplementation Cofiqponent that provides' schools with valuable infoimaticn about 
specific IPI programs and their iti^leioentation. Once a district decides to 
iiH>lement an IPI program, the perscmnel of the Network Training/ Implement at i<m 
^biif>0[ient provide periodic consultative services. 

The information obtained by school visitations and consultation with 
thi^ program developers is'suaotarized in a mini-plan. This mini*plan should 
present the following infbnnation to the district *s dccision-makers. 

0 the purpose and goal of the proposed inplenientation project. 

0 ; tl|^ major tasks or missions of the project. 

0 the benefits of the program for the ptfl>ils. 

0 the personnel and pt^sical resources required. 

0 the ejqiected cost of the project. 

Once the proposed iiTqplementation project te approved^ a project manager 
should be chosCT. A project manager is critical to the success of any pro- 
ject. The logical choice for project manager is smeone i^o has t)een in* 
volved in the pre*planning activities^ and is^ consequently, quite familiar 
with'the program which he will begin planning and preparing for. Often * 
this person is. a curriculum coordinate In the district. Since the project 
manager does much of the detailed project planning^ he should be selected soon 
after the decision to inpl^nent the new program has been made.' Following his 
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selection thg ii!5)leinentation project moves into the first phase of tlie pro- 
ject management process the planning phase, 

the activities involved in the project planning phase are: (1) projuct 

definition, (2) work flow/ developn^t, (3) time estimation and scheduling, 

■ I 

(4) resource estimation ?bid scheduling, and (5) cost estimation aijd, budgeting 
The planning of an iit()lepientaion project will be presented in tenns of these 
activijties in the sections which follow. 

Project Definition 

Project definition is concerned with;the.>written specification of the 
project goal, missions j(major tasks) » tasks and subtasks, and their arrange- 
ment into a hierarchy, llhe output of this step is the specification of all 
the tasks that Mist be performed in order to iitplement the new instructional 
pTpgram, The hierai^ihy of goals, missions and tasks is referred to, as the 
work breakdown structure (WB§). The WbS is usually developed by the ^project 
manager with help from those who eventually will work on the prpj^ct. 1*lic 
siflperintendent and/or other central office administrators and principals cim 
be of help in reviewing the 'docm^t, 

A san^le work breakdown structure for the inplementation of a new in- 
structional program is presented in Figure #3,* The typical missions in ^ 
inplementation project are; (1) to staff, train and orient, (2) to obtain, 
distribute, and install materials, equipment and facilities^ (3) to operate 
the new program, and (4) to evaluate the new ]^gram, 

*I£ you are not familiar with worJc^ breakdown structures. Figure #3 may 
appear at first to be a bit confusing. The creation of work breakdown struc* 
tures i^ detailed in Project Management Basic Principles developed by the 
Aiininistering fox; Change Program* of Research for .Better Schools, Inc., 
1700 Market Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 19103. The ^project manager of an 
ijrplemwitation project should be familiar with them. 
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13. 

Staffs Train and Orient . — me first mission in an implementation [jioject, 
stafi, train and orient, consists of the following tasks: (1) select aiiJ/or 
hire both teaching and support staff, (2) train the staff ip the methodology 
or procedures of the new program, and (3) orient pefsons who are not directly 
involved in the program activities. 

These are inportant activities. The quality and training of the project 
staff will have an overriding effect upon the success of the project. The 

approval bf those outside the project wpilf determine the level of effort 

I 

needed to implement the end-product. In practice the project staff should 
include persons ^o were responsible for selecting the instltjctional Innova- 
ti on that the project will ijiplement. Such participation as^res botii project 
staff support of, and involvement in, the iji5)lei!ientatian process, and the 
success of the new program. 

It may also Be necessary to hire additional professional and/or support 
staff for the new program. For example, in iji5)lementing IPI Reading, it is 
customary to have an aide for each classroom. If the school does not cur- 
rently use aides in the^r instructional program, aides will ha^^e to be hired 
well in advance of the da^te scheduled for the start of the new classes; the 
^irst step in hiring aides would be to specify their role and how many will 
be-needed. Then, descriptions ^ich detail the responsibilities of tlie job 
and the training and experience expected of applicants, can be written for 
the role. 

f 

Althou^ the selection and/oi;, hiring of staff is^the responsibility of 
the project manager, certain central office personnel and school principals 
can pioxide valuable assistance in this task. 

Once the staff mendjers for the new program have been obtained, they' 
must be trained. This training (1.2 on Figure #3) involves learning the 



procedures of the program and any new skills that may be required: in the 
various positions. For example, vhen inplementing IPr Reading into a school 
building, it is required that tJie principal be trained first. The principal 
then directs the trailing of the teachers and aides in leamiftg ^procedures 
(such-as.how and when to administer and score the various tests ii^the program) 
and skills (such as being able to write correct prescriptions for individual 
pupils based upon .their test results) required for the program, ^ 

In addition to training staff .members directly involved in' the inq)le- 
mentation of a new program, it is necessary that others not directly involved 
be oriented to the program. Persons to include in this orientation might be 
other teachers in the building or district, parents of pupils in the program 
and other interested coimiunity members, ' If, for exanple, the new program is 
being .implemented in grades 1-6, then the seventh grade teachers %ould cer- 
tainly be exjsected to be interested in knowing what the pi4)ils are learning, 
Wien implementing IPI Reading, it is logical to expect parents to wcwider why 
their children are not getting letter grades on their report cards anymore 
and to -isk vrfiat it is their children are learning. 

Obtain^ Distribute and Install Materials, Equipment and Facilities , -- Hie 
second mission in an inplaaentation project is to obtain, distribute and in- 
stall materials, equipment and facilities. This mission consists of these 
tasks: (1) obtain materials and equipment" and (2)^ arrange for the use of 
facilities, ' . * 

The task of obtaining materials and equipment can be divided into the 
following four subtasks: (1) order materials and equipment; (2) check and 
inventory materials and equipment received; (3) distribute and arrange mater- 
ials; and (4)install equipment. The ordering of materials and equi^nent is^ 
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an important and sometimes confusing task. In addition to ordering the cor- 

,rect amount or number-of materials, the appropriate types and combinations of - 

* 

materials for the particular program planned. must be specified. In implementing 
IPI Primary Reading, for example, it ;is' necessary to specify the appropriate , 
' Progranmed Readers, Tapebooks, Storybooks, and ac(jonq>anying Teacher's Manual. 
Also, audio ^uipinent , such as tape players, mst be purchased, if the ^school 
district'does not already have such equipment on liitnd. 

In ordering materials and equipment, the project manager will almost 
certainly need the help of appropriate central office administrators and the 
consultation of the developfers of the new program. 

When the materials shipments are received, they should be checked for 
correctness and damage and thfen recorded on an inventory record* Next, the 
materials need to be, distributed to the ilbhools involved in the implementa- 
tion* There the materials are arranged for use by the i>upili; and staff ;mJ/ 

i ■ * ■ 

or stored. For exanple. In in^lementing IPI Reading, teacher aiJci; usually 
unpack the boxes of materials and arrange them on the shelves of the IPI 
Materials Caiter. Shelving and file cabinets, in addition to wtiat is already 
in the schools, are usually needed for setting up the Materials Center* 

Shipments of equipment should also be checked, inventoried, and distri- 
buted to the appropriate schools* Then the equipment is installed in the 
locations v^era^the new program will be operated. 

The ordering, distribution, and arrangement or installation of mater- 
ials and equipment needs to be carefully planned and scheduled well in ;idv;mcc, 
so as not to delay the start of instruction* 

The task of arranging for the use of facilities can be divided into four 
subtasks; (1) specify the facilities required; (2) reserve or schedule the 
usl^of required, existing facilities; (3) modify some existing facilities; and 
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(4) construct, new facilities* A given inplementation project ma/ involve 
some or all of these subt^ks*^ For example, in5>leinenting IPI Reading may 
involve the installation of additional electrical outlets and extensions, 
so that many students inay run tape players sijnultaneously as they work through 
their "tapebooks", ' 

Although arranging for the use of facilities is tlie responsibility of ^ 
the project manager, he will obviously need the assistance of building prin- 
cipals and certain central office administrators. 

Operate New Program , The third missi<m in an ijrtpl«nentati<m project is to 
operate the new program. This mission can be divided into the following tasks 
(1) orient the pupils to the procedures of the new program; (2) instruct the 
pupils under the new program; (3) disseminate^ information regarding the 0|Xjra- 
tion of the program; and (4) modify the program content aiKl/or procedure.^* 

When pupil instruction under the new program begins, eaph pupil nust . 
immediately be oriented tp the procedures of the, program and to the skills 
that he will develop as he progresses through the program* For example, in 
' inqjlementing IPI Reading, the pupil must learn where, and how to obtain needed 
materials and help. He may also learn to score his own work and identify 
^)ecific reading difficulties that M is experiencing. Some of these things 
will be learned in part during the first-week orientation period, wUile other 
skills will not be fully developed until the pupil has liad "wre experience 
with the program, 

, After the pupils have been oriented to the program, actual iib;truction 
(3,2 in Figure ^'S) under the n^^ew' program can begin. This iniitruction .^houhl, 
of course, closely .follow the procedures detailed in the program* In IIM 
Reading, for exain)le, there are cleatly-specified roles for teacher, aide,, 
and piflpil, Tliere are also detailed procedures to be followed vriien moving 
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through the program* In particular, criteria and procedures for the selec* 
tion and use of instructional materials by individual pupils are carefully 
specified* Ensuring that instruction in the program is progressing as de- 
signed is one of the iiTqportant concerns of the manager of an implementation 
project. This concern is discussed in some detail in the section of this 
Supplement.^ entitled "Operating an lJi5)leinentation Project*** 

The dissemination of information (3*3 in Figure #1) regarding a new 
program is an in5)ortant and often tijne-consumii^ task* IXiring the imple- 
notation, it can be e^q^cted that many individuals will want to learn about 
the program and how it is '"working outl** The superintendent's office and 
the schdol board should receive periodic reports on the iin)lementation* 
Parents and interested community merA>ers will want information on tlie pro- 
gram and its effects upon the children* Teachers and administrators^ from 
other school districts, upon hearing about the program, often will ask for 

mpre information* Some may want to visit and see the. program "in ^ction* " 

* 

In order to accomnodate this expected denand for information, it is ^visable 
to plan^ for. the preparation of periodic internal progress reports dhd puj?lic 
news releases and for visitations by^parents* ;interested coimimity meiribers ' 
and professional educators* The superintendent and other administrators ^ 
will want to work with the project mana^r in planning foF dissemination. 

The content and/or procedures of a n^ program paclcage are often changed 
or modified i-*- meet the unique circumstances of a specific school district 
or school building. Many of these changes will occur toward the end of tlie 
inplementation project, ndien it is in a state of transition from a trial or 
to^wrary program to an on-going, regular sdiool program. This transition 
is disai|^ed in* some detail in the section of this st^plement entitled "Term- 
inating an Implementation Project." 
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There are other changes, Tiowever, that niay need to be inade during the 
initial operation of the new program. With niost any new program, even though 
it has been "thoroughly" field tesj^d, unforeseen situations or problem will 
arise. Maybe something has been overlooked in the development of the mater- 
ials, or maybe some project staff men4>ers have misinterpreted some aspect oi 
the new program. This is to be expected. Therefore, the manager of an" iiH)le- 
mentation pi|||ect must carefully moiutbr project activities and plan to conduct 
periodic meetings or problem- solving sessions to deal*with any difficulties 
that do arise. For example, in implementing IP! Reading the school building 
principal or project manager is urged to conduct weekly plannii^ scjisions. 
The purpose of the sessions is to provide teachers with feedback on program 
inplanentation and an Of^rtunity for continued staff training.^n the con^jlex 
skills required by IPI. Sessions such as these offer a fruitful environm^jnt 
for the resolution of problons in the inplementation of any new prpgram. 
Evaluate New Program .' The fourth missibii is an implementation project is 
to evaluate the new instructional program. The purpose in evaluating a new 
program is to provide both sizranative information regarding the impact of the 
program upon pupil learning and reconmendatians for the improvement of the 
program. If the pipogram has had a nejgative effect iqxm pupil skill and atti- 
tude development, then the decision will probably be made to discontinue it . 
or to make substantial modifications. But, if the new program has had a 
positive effect H>cm the pt^jils, then a decision might be made to expand the 
program to other, grade levels and/or school buildings within the districts 

jtegardless of how successful or unsuccessful a new program appears to 
be, information is needed in the form of recommended changes that will re- 
sult in an iTi5>roved program. Such information is usually needfed during the 
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\^ Spring and early surriner so that the changes can be incorporated into the pro- 
■^ram plans for the next school year or tenii* In addition to ye^r-end evaluation, 
it is often advisable to prepare interim evaluation reportsl In this way, 
iii4)ortant changes can be made yA\en they are needed, rather than waiting until 
next year* 

. The evaluation of an inplementation project consists of the following 
tasks; (1) develop the evaluation plan*; (2) obtain or develop measurement 
instruments'; (3) adninister the measurement instruments; (4) score and analyze 
tlie data; and (5) synthesize the data and report the results* The develop- 
ment of an evaluation plan involves: (1) specifying each program objective 
in tenns of \diat constitutes achievement of the objectiV|e and how tliat achieve- 
ment will be measured; (2) determining vAiat measurement instruments will be 
used or developed; (3) scheduling the administration and scoring of the in- 
struments; (4) stating how the evaluation data will be analyzed; and (S) out- 
lining how the data will be synthesized and reported* All of the|^\ evaluation 
planning activities take place during the planning phase of an implementation 
project* The actual obtaining or development of measurement instruments takes 
place in the preparation phase* The administratic*i and scoring of the instru- 
ments, analysis of data,^and. synthesis and reporting of results occurs in tiie 
project operations phase* 

The project manager will probably want Jto involve the district's research 
and evaluation office in planning and conducting the evaluation of the imt>lc* 
mentation project* Outside evaluation consultants may also be helpful* 



The ^gteiinistering^for Change Program of Research for Better Schools, Inc, 
is currently developing a School Evaluation Kit vAiich provides guidance to 
school administrators in thfe planning and development of suitable strategies 
for the evaluatim of curricular programs* 

?!r> * ■ - 
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Work^ Flow ■ -V ' , , ' ^ 

live .sfec*ni*step im project plannitig/ls the develoimient of a work flow 
iiihich is usiially presented in the'fonn of a work flow diagram . *Yhis diagram 
illugrtrates the sequence in which pfiroject atttivities! are accomplislied and 
the interrelationships that exist, among the many activities. Determining 
the sequence for the performance of project activities is very important, 
Since many activities cWot- begin until certain othars haVe been com^ ' 
pleted. V ■ "■ : , ' \ /J ■ • ^ ; 

^ . r • ^ 

» IT . * 

The' work flow diagram shoirld include all the activities appearing at the 
lowest lev^l ih*the*prGjecr wbrkr breakdown structure^ '^fep^ing upon th'^ pro- 
ject, ^the TNork flow diagram may api>ear quite tonqplex/ For sinplicity, the. • 
sanple v'orlc flow diagram^ for an dnstructic^^gl program inpldtaentation project, 
presented in Fi^ute #4*, is based upon the task level of tfie work breakdown 
structure in Figure*#3. *.A coiiqplfete wtfrk flow diagram based upon the sulitask 
level of the appears in the appendix* * ' * * 

From any given WBS^ any number of work flow diagrams a-^^ possible* One* 
of the primary tasks of the pToject>anager* is to f^hd the best possibler Wolf K 
flow diagram, and to nK)dify that diagtdm ^.the project pTj>ceeds. This is ^ 
discussed in detail in ^Module 2' of *£PMISu . 

The superintendent and/or other central office administrator and principals 
can help the project manager*by rj£?yiewijjg the sequence of project tasks represen 
in the work flow diagram. • \ ' ^ ^ ,* . 



T ijue Estimation and Schecfejling - \ . ' ' 

The. third step in project planning is the.,est Intition ol tlic time n^juiiod 

*If you are not familiar with work flow^dia^rJuns' Ifijiure f4 my ;ippe;ir 
at first to be a bit confusing. The const*XK:tiOT and/use i)f 'work flow diagnnns 
is detailed in Project Mianagement Basic Rri^iples" developed by the Admpistof- 
ing for Chajige Program of .Research for Bettw Schools, Inc. *rfi6,project^mina^or 
of an iji^lementation project should j)e faJtiiliar with thenn, , ' 
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* The task or activity nunfcers correspond with the task numbers in the vork breakdown structure appearing in 
Figure *^3* 

Figire M—Sajiple Work Flow Diagram for an Instructional Prcgram Iniplementation Project 
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to complete each project activity, the determination of the total time tor 
the conpletion of tJie project, and the specification of the calendar dates 
for project activities* In the case of an irt?>lementation project, the time 
for completion of the project may be fixed* For exanq?le, planning activities 
may begin m the spring, preparati<m activities may ba^^onducted in the sum- 
mer, the actual operations may begin ^en school starts in September and the 
entire effort may end when school lets out in early June* In such a project, 
certain fixed events, such as the start of school," act as constraints and are 
represented as milestones (triangles) on the work flow diagram* After time 
estimates have been made for all project activities, the time for the con^le- 
tion of the milestones is determined by adding task times along the critical 
path to the milestones* Then, if these times are beyond the specified mile- 
^tone deadlines, either the sequence of prrior activities must Ije altered or 
the time estimates for activity completion must be adjusted* For example, 
if the new program is to begin operation on September 5^ preparation activi- 
ties such as the ordering, receiving, and distributing of materials must be 
schedule so that they are completed prior to that d;ite* 

,Qnce the project time, estimates are made, they should be entered on the 
work flow diagram above each activity* A san^le work flow diagram including 
tiifte estimates for an inplemeritation project is presented in Figure #5* lliis 
diagram also contains ^ calendar date line (project time line) and thus re- 
presents the time estimation and scheduling of project activities* 

The superintendent and/or central office administrators and principals 
can heljf) the project manager by reviewing his time estimates and the overall 
project schedule* 
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* The task or activity nxjnbers correspond with the task numbers in the work breakdown structure appearing in 
Figure #3. . 
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Figure ^5**Sanple Work fIct; Diagram with Task Tajne Estimates and Project 
Time Line for an Instructional Program Implementation Project 
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Resource Estimation and Scheduling 

The 'fourth step in project planning is resource estimation and schedul- 
ing. This involves (1) estimating the resource rieeds of eachj^project activity, 

"4* 

(2) leveling the resource utilization rate for each time period of the project, 
and (3) scheduling the resources* 

Estimating the resource ;needs for an inplementation project niay require 
the assistance of others vdio' have iiiplemented a similar program, or consult-.- 
ation with the developers/disseminators of the program. Fbr exan;)le, in 
implementing IPI Reading, a new role of teacher aide is introduced* Estim- 
ating the number and type of staff raen4>ers required for the task *'instruct 
piqjils" will more than likely require consultation witn^the ^ield staff who 
help to dissaidnate and ijiplement the program. Help will alsd be reeded in 

determining the type and amaunt of materials that will be needad to "instruct 

♦ 

pi^ils/* 

\ 

^After the resource needs of each project activity have been determine^, , 
the rat^^f resource utilization can be leveled, so that an excessive amount 
of resources is not required one week and none required the next. Resource 
leveling may involve cHanging the work flow and time estimates for some 
activities* ^ \v 

TfeTiext step is scheduling the resources* This refers to the assign- 
ment of calendar dates for the utilization of the resources associated witli ■ 
each project activity* For exan^le* inplanenting IPI Reading in a particular 
school district ntay call for the utilization of teacher training materials 
beginning on July 1 and continuing throughout the project^ v^ereasi pupil 
notebooks, tapes, etc* may not be used until September 5* Calendar dates 
must be assigned to these (psources so they can be ordered and delivered in 
advance of the time when they will be needed. ^ 

31 
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The superintendent and/or other central office administrators and prin- 
cipals help the project manager by supplying him with some of the infomu- 
tion necessary for making accurate resource estimates and by reviewing the 
total resource utilization schedule., 



Cost Estimation and Bud^etin£ I 

Cost estimation and budgeting^ the lait step in project planning^ involves 
the estimation of the cost of each- project activity^ and of the total project^ 
and the preparation of a budget doctment showing itans such as teacher sal* 
aries and benefits. Seme of the cost estimates can be made by referring to 
school district records* Others will require that decisi<ms be made* l^r 
exanple^ if iiiplementing IPI Reading means that the disitrict nras% hire 
tertain number of teachers aides ^ a decision as to how much the aides wiil 
be paid must be made* Some cost estimates will required informatioa from the 
developers/disseminators of the new program* For exan^le^ the cost of mater- 
ials for staff training and pupil instruction is usually obtained from the 
program disseminators* 

Resource cost estimates should be sunnmarized by projecf'activity as 

well as by resource type* That is^ a cost estimate should be made for each ^ 

* ' 

project activity or task^ as well as for each project i?OTurc5„ type* ^J*or - 

exan^le^ in planning the iii|)lefnentation of IPI Reading^ a cost estimate 

* 

should be made for the task *'train staff**' This cost estimate is the sun 
o£ the cost estimates for each of the different resources used to coin)lote 
the task"* Such costs as staff pay and benefits ^ travel and trainina mater- ' 
ials are included* Having idost estimates for each project task allows the 
project manager to control the cost of perfbtming them once work has actu- 
ally begun. These cost estimates are' suniwirized in an objective- or task- 

32 



oriented budtget. 

It is usually necessary to prepare a budget docuuent that summarizes 
cost estimates for each project resource type.' This is the tyi>ical line 
itan budtget with entries for personnel^ materials and siq^lies^ equipment^ 
travel, services and indirect costs. This type of budget is needed if tlie 
school district customarily budgets in the line item fonnat. If outside 
funding for the inplejnentation project is so^ght, the necessary proposal 
document may require both a typical line item budget and an estimate of tlie 
cost of each project task and/or mission. 

The con|)letion of the budget documents conpletes the planning phase of 
an inplanentatian project, Ihe information and docivDents generated in this 
phase, taken together, constitute the project plan. This plan should be 
submitted to the school board or a]^roprtate authority for review and approval 
Upon approval of the plan, the project moves into the preparation phase, * 

The si^jerintendent andj^or other central office administrators and prin- 
cipals can help the project manager wi^ cost estimation and budgeting by 
supplying any cost information they may possess and W reviewing tiie final 
proposed budget. ' ^u- 

Preparing for Implementation 
Ihe pi^paraticm phase is the second phase of tlie project management 
process. The activities involved in the preparation phase of an iitpleinenta- 
ti<vi project are: (1) obtain staff, (2) train staff* (3) orient persons u6t 
directly involved* (4) obtain* distribute and install materials and equip- 
ment* (5) arrange for the use of facilities* (6) develop evaluation plan* 
(7) obtain or develop measurement instruments* and (8) develop an informa- 
tion ^system for control of project operations* The first seven of these 
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activities were discussed in the previous planning phase section of this 
supplement. This section is devoted to a discussion of the development of 
an infomation system for an inplementation project. 

Successful operation of an inqpleirfentation effort, once underway, depends 
to a gteat^ degree upon the project manager and staff knowing both what should 
be happening, v^at is actually happening'and ^o should make it happen. TJus 
is usually acconqplished with a procedure or operation conroonl^ identified 
as a project information system. A project information system consists of 
three cowjKinents the project data base ,. organizational charts , and thtt- 
project handbook . Each of these coinpanents is discussed in the sections 
tdiich follow. . - 



Project Data Base 

The basic function of the project data base is to accmulate in one 
place all of the initial schedule, ^budget, and task performance decisions 

made during project planning. Ihis permits the project manager to have^ 

J" 

ready access to the basic or initial planning decisions which reflect what 
should be happening and who should be making it happen. 

Some of the types of infoimation that should be included in the data 
base for an inq>lementatiQn project are listed below. 

0 statements of the project goal and objectives 

0 descriptions of the project tasks ^\ , 

0 the work 'breakdown structure 

0 the work flow diagram \^ 

0 the task time schedule 

0 identification of milestones 
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0 resource requirements 

0 the budget and expenditure plan 
^All performance, time, and cost^data that have been gaierated for each pro- 
ject task and for the total project should be included. For exanple, if 
<me of the tasks is **train teachers*^ then the following infoimtion regard- 
ing the task would be part of the data base: 

p the instructional objectives 

0 how the training will be accon^lished 

0 ^0 will do th& training 

0 who will be tamght 

0 when the training will take place 

0 where the training will take place 

0 what resources are required 

0 what dollar costs will be incurred 

0 how it will be known when the training task is completed 
Vith this kind of detailed infonnatian, .the project manager can mpnitor tiie 
training process and know if it is deviating from what wds planned* 

Organizational Charts ^ ^ 

The second ccHnponent of the'prbject infoimaticn systan involves the 

develc^ment of a project. organizational chart. The function of an organiza- 

f 

tional chart is to show authority and responsibility for project staff and 
to show reporting channels for the flow of infonnation. 

consider an inplonentation project such as ,the iiiplementation of IPI 

. / 

Reading in an Inteimediate size school district' '')C\^ Suppose that the dis- 
trict ^ decided to implement the program in grades one through six in five 
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buildings (A, B, C, D and E), represaiting differait types of studeit pop- 
ulations fron different neighborhoods* Also, suppose the district's Coord- 
inator of Elementary Education has been chosen to ct^rdinate or manage the 
iirqplementation* A suggested organizational chaH for such an iirqplenientation . 
project is pictured in Figure #6, 

In order to help clarify prefect authority and responsibilities, a 
management responsibility guide is often developed* The guide is a useful " 
device in prev^ting project tasks frcnn being overlooked because no one is 
chaiged with the authority or re^Kmsibility for their execution* A sample 
portion of a possible inanageanent responsibility guide for the IPI Reading 
3Ji;)leinentation project described above is pictured in Figure (F7« 

The Project Handbook 

The purpose of the project handbook is to facilitate staff operation 
and cooKunications* Ihe handbook should contain such iteins as: (1) general 
backgtwnd infbnhation regarding the project and its environmmt or setting, 
(2)^ the project organizational chart, (3) reporting formats and schedule, 
(4) staff meeting schedules, (S) travel arrangement information, and (6) 
project task schedules. 

In iti^lementing IPI Reading, for exanq[>le, the project handbook might 
include the following: 

o the names of the schools involved in the project 

o the grade levels involved 

o a project, staff directory ^ 

o a project organizational* chart (like the one in Figure 16) 

o the project management responsibility gMir(like the one in figure #7) 
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Figure #6"Si;^ested Organizational Chart for IPI 
Reading Program Iinjlemaitation Project 
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RESPGNSIBILm RELATIC»)SHIP CODES 



Code Meaning 

G General Responsibility 

0 Operatii^ Responsibility 

S Specific Responsibility 

y May Be Consulted 




Explanation 

Individual guides and directs execution of the function 
through the person delegated operating responsibil- 
ity and has approval authority over the function. 

Individual is directly responsible, at the operating 
level, for execution of the function. 

Individual is delegated responsibility for execu- 
tion of a specific or limited portion of, the function. 

Individual may be called in to confer, relate infor- 
mation, render advice or make recoinmendations. 



Figure #7 * Sample Portion, of a Possible Management Responsibility Guide for an IPI Reading 
Program Implementati<m Project . f 
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0 the format for reports that are to be submitted by the building staffs 

to the project manager 
0 the schedule for sulanitting reports to the project manager 
* 0 the schedule for the Planning Sessions \ 

0 details regarding travel and accon^nodations for the staff training 

session in the sunmer 
0 the schedule for the training session 

0 the schedule for the arrival of materials and equipment at the school 
buildings 

Copies of this handbook should be distributed to all members of the project/ 
staff. As project activities mov^ along, it is likely that the hanctoook will 
need some modifications or additions in order to be kept current. For exanple^ 
in IPI Reading di^laiientation, infonnation and procedural modifications made 
during the Plannii^ Sessions should be added to the handbook, 'llierefore, 
project handbook's are often kept in loose-leaf fonii. 



Inqplanentation Operations 
^ The operations i*iase is the third phase of the project management pro- 
cess. The project activities that occur in the operations phase of the 
iJH)lementation project are: (1) orient the pupils to the procedures of the 
new program, (2) instruct piq>ils under the new program, (3) disseminate in- 
formation regarding the operation of the program, (4) modify the program 
a)ntent and/or procedures, (5) administer measurement instrunents, (C>) score 
and analyse evaluation data, and (7) synthesize ,the data and report the 
evaluation results* Each of these activities has been discussed previously 
in the section entitled '"Pla' ing lTH)l«nentation/* The concern of this sec- 



tion is with the monitorin;;, and control function that must be performed in 

OCfc 
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order to ensure that th^se activities of the operations pfiase are performetl 
prq^erly. 

Regardless of the best planning and preparation efforts, operations do 
not always go as plann^. Thus, the project director nust have' a system or 
procedure for taiowing the status of the project at all times. The project 
information sjjstem discussed in the previous section is useful in this^gard. 

The monitoring and control of project operations is basically a problein* 
solving process consistijig of the following steps: (1) the identification 
of a problan, (2) the gesneration of alternative solutions and selection of 
a most desirable solution, (3) the iti^l^nentation of the desired solution 
and the axiimmication of changes in operations to the project staff and 
other affected offices. This thre<sr-step process is repeated throughout the 
operations phase of the project. 

In almost any iti^lementation project, it can be expected that icm sig* 
nificant problems will occur. These problems are discovered by comparing ^ 
progress reports on the actual operation of proj^t ac^is^ita^ with the 
project plan . The progress reports may be formal or infoimal, written or 
oral, and should be tailored to the needs of each inplonentation project. 
For exanple, in inplementing jpj Reading, a school district may want to use 
a (nodification of the manitoriug instrtanent "SIGNS", developed by Research 
for Better Schools, Inc., as^aT basic reporting procedure. By using tliis 
instrument, a school district can collect infonnation on the -^tion of an 
IPI program that is needed in order to decide if the inplementation. is going 
according to plan. 

» The follc^ng exan|>le will i^elp to illustrate the three^step monitoririg 
and control process as it operates in an iiTqplementation project^ Assume again 
that an intennediate^size city school district is inplanenting IPI Reading 

' '10 



V , * 

4 ' ■ ■ ' ' 

r * 

in grades 1-6 in five school build^ings (A, B, C,,D and I:); Also, supposp ^ - " 
the project msuiager (Coordir*ator of EleJnentary Education) and building' super- ^ 
, visors (principals) are using the- "SIGNS*' instrument as a bacic* reporting ^ 

device on a periodic basis* In addition, the project rm iger and principals 

■ ■ ^ 

nave developed other procedures for monitoring different aspects of the 

4 

inplementation* For exajJ5)le, they have developed a matet-ials' inventory am - ^i 
trol systo n that alJows them to know the type and nunbers ^Df mat^ials in ' ^ 
stock in each building and to compute tlie ^ate of CQfisunpfion on a monthly 
basis* ^ * " /* 

In^leanentation had begun in September and it is now the first week in 
November, The project manager is reviewing the progress reports submitted 
to him by the five building principals ^vJnie. principal of Builduig C ii^dicates 
in his materials inventory report that his school is b^inniflfe to run^low ^ 
on seme o^ the materials in the Primary Reading Program (grades 1-3)* He 
asks whether or not this is to be expected* 

The project manager iJmediately conpares the invaitory figures School ^ 



C with those. of Schools A, D and E and discovers Jh^t C has a substantially ^ 
lower stock of Primary Reading Materials than the, other scliools* This cqn- 
s dition still may not represent a problem* The project manager next examines 
the school profile for School C contained, in ^the SIGNS ^nstnment report* 
From this profile he finds that many more pupils* in School C have units of 
rfork yet to be completed in Primary Reading than there are materials for.. 
The first step of the problem- solving control process has been cou^leted " 

a problem has ^been identified* 

* ■ * ► 

The next st^ in this process is to generate Altetnative solutions to ^ \ 
the problem ajid to select a best , or most desirabie, solution* It is usually/ * / 
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necessary to determine the cause of A problem b&fore effective solution 
alternatives can be generated. 'Hierefore, tbejproject manager's next step 
to work With the principal of School ,C and hTs staff in determining wiiy 
'^the school has fun sKort of primary reading materials. A recheck of th^ 
initial inventory, purchase orders and school reading achievanent levels 

, , indicates that t^e correct number and cype of materials were ordered, re- 
^ceived and distributed to the school. Further investigation leads the 
> project manager aua principal toc&n examination pf the *placemisnt of pupils 
^tnto IP! Reading in September baSeJ upoir tb§i^pre-test performance. This 
exiouination reveals that many ofi the fourth and fifth gisade pupils Were 
placei iii^th^ IP! Reading Program at a'level thatf is conventionally termed** 
a second or third grade reading level • 'Sortte/.of this was expected based upon 
1* , ' previous, school^wide reading achievement* test data. Further investigation 
indicates, however, tliat many of these piqfiils are new to the school, having 
moved into the school's attendance area during the supner. Such mo^rl^ty 

is not unconmon in this part of th^ city. Thus, ihe cause of tJie proDlem 

s . ■ ' ^ \ ^ 

appears to be% combination pf "some 'previous' inaccloracy iJi the 'measurement 

* ^* . * ' " ^ o ' - 
of. reaiing achievement levels in the school plus ah influx of low reading 

achievement pupils during' the summer mbntKS. This ^infonnation forms the ^ 

basis for discussing alternative solutions for ^he- shortage proble^i; It will 

V also be heipfpl . avoiding similar problems in the future^/ 

* \ . Next, the project manager and his staff must specify the ends or results^ 
they wajfit'to adiieve by a'solutioii to the problem, and then generate alter- * 

' natives that vd.ll meet those *specific3ltions. They specify that School C must 
have certain inimb^rs of particular iraterials within ten school days. Thdy 
.»wld like to mininiiie cost and still oh];ain high-qiiality materials that are , 
easy to read and use. ^3 * 



* * 
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They begin to generate alternatives such as: (1) order the needed 
materials, (2) make copies of the needed materials, (3) borrow the materials 
from other schools, and (4) borrow the needed materials and order replace- 
/ ments for the other schools* ^They then con)are each alternative vjith the 
needs or musts and the likes previously specified. The firs>t alternative 
is rejected because the ordering, shipment, and distribution of materials 
will take longer than the required ten school days. _ 

The second alternative may work, although the cost of copying and 
assembling materials will be high, and the cpaality ,bf the product may be 
less than desirable* Also, there is the question of the legality of copy- 
ing the materials for large-scale use. Thus, the :'second alternative does 
not appear- to be very favorable to them. 

the third alternative is rejected because, if School C bowews mater- 
ials frm the other schools, they will then rm jMt of materials. I 

The fourth alternative satisfies all the specified needs, in that School 
C will get the needed materials within ten school days and the other schools 
wx}.l receive replaceinent copies before they run out of materials. Hiis al- 
ternative, also satisf\es the likens , in that the cost will be minimal and 
the quality of the materials obtained will be equal to tfeat of the present 
juatelrials* Thus, they choose the fourth alternative over the second. Tlie 
second step in the problem -solving control process has been, c(»nple ted* 

The final step in the control process i^ to inpleinent the chosen solu" 
' tion and comnunicate the changes involved to the project staff and appropriate 

school administrators. There are a number of details that must be worked 
' out in order to inplement the decision that the project, manager and principals 
have chosen. For example; the following qtiestions must be answered: **What * 
^ mteri'als wiH be bof rowed? How many copies of each will be born5*ed? How 



many copies will the different schools lend? Who will be responsible for 
getting the materials together in each school? 

The transport of these materials between the school buildings will 
require certain authorizations and directions. In addition, the order for 
the replaccsomt materials must be placed rapidly. This may require special 
efforts on the part of the project manager in facilitating the processing 
of the order form and purchase order by several district offices or depart- 
ments* The cooperation and support of various central office administrators 
is necessary for the smooth inqplementation of corrective action in solving 
project operational problems. 

After the, solution has been^i:iq[)l€»nmted, the project managed follows 

up on the iii;)lenientation to ensure that it has gone according to plan, lie 

cl^ks to see that School C has received the needed materials from each of 

the other schpols, and he checks to see that the shipments of r^lacement 
t 

materials has been received \Aien expected. The final step in the problem- 
solving control process, solution inplementation, has now been con^leted. 

" This three-st^ process of monitoring and controlling project operations 
continues throughout the operation of the project. In the example above, 
it may* happen that the school profiles at the end of the first semester show 
that pi^ils in one of the better schools (in terms of reading achievement) 
are not sljoi-zing the expected gains under the new program.* Pupils there 
may even appear to be ijnproving their reading skills at a level con^arable 
to that in the "average" schools. Such a finding might lead the project 
manager and building principal to observe classroom activities and procedure;; 
more carefully than they normally might. As a result, they mighjt discover 
a hard-to-find problem, such as a lack of individualization of student learn- 
ing prescriptions. Teadiers may be having many pupils complete all instnic 



tional materials, thereby not individualizing the instruction, of the pt5>ils 
and slowing down^the learning of the more able students* As a result, the 
quality and speed of piq>il learning suffers « 

The development and c^eration of a monitoring and control system is an 
absolute necessity when inpleinenting any new instructional T>n>cedure or pro- 
gram* A reporting system that makes effective project monitoring anu control 
possible must be carefully designed. 

Teminating Iin^lemOTtation 
The temination phase is the fourth and final phase of the project man- 
agement process* Project tdmdnation is concerned with the ending of the 
project effort* In most cases this involves either the phase-out (closing- 
out) of the project or the transition of the project into an on-going, 
regular sdiool program* In some cases this transiticm itself is large, 
conplex, and uncertain enough to be treated as a project* An iin>lementation 
I p* lj9ct can be thought of as sudi a project* That is, an inplementation 
project is a project whose CQncem is with the transition of a program from 
the status of a trial program to that of an on-going sub-program witJiin the 
overall instructional program of the school* Thus, by idefinition, the ending 
or temdnation of an inclement at ion project represents the final stages of 
transition, rather than any phase-out or ending of proje^^t activities* Most 
of the operational activities continue, but they continue as regular program 
activities* 

An implanentation project may be in operation for any reasonable length 
of time* If an ii^qplementation begins in September, a school district iTkay 
decide to run the project for one year* That is, the new instructional pro- 
gram is to be considered as part of the regular program when scltool begins 
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the follwii^ September. Or, the district may decide that the inplementa- 
tion of a particular program will require two or three years. Whatever the 
case, when the time comes for the ending of the project and„the. beginning 
of the on-going, regular program, there are certain tasks that need attention. 
Among these are informing project personnel of final transition procedures; 
preparing a final report for the funding source (school board, state depart- 
jnent of education, etc.); retaining inportant records, reports and similar 
documents; writing a project history for reference by future project directors 
and planning the first year of operation as a regular program. These tasks 
are discussed below. 

/ 

Inform Project Personnel 

All project staff should be inforraed of any changes in program opera- 
tions that will cane about as a result of the ending of project stattis, l^r 
exanple, in in|)lementing IPI Reading, a district may decide to use fewer or 
more teacher aides the next year, or schedule class sessions in both the 
mnoning and afternoon so that full-time personnel may fill the aide role as 
well as part' time personnel. 

Project staff manbers also must be informed of their roles in the final 
transiti(Hi tasks, such as preparing the project history or planning for the 
fbllo/wing year. 

Prepare the Final Report 

The school board and the public should receive a final report on the 
project^s successes and failures. If the inqpl^nentation project was funded 
by an outside source, that funding soitrce will certainly require a final 
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^ report* The final results of the new program's evaluatio*i ^^111 be an im- 
portant part of the final report* Reconmendaticms for the program modifica- 
tion and improvement sliould also be included. 

The superintendent and/or other central office administrators should 
carefully review the project final report* This is especially inqiortant if 
the project involved the use of funds from outside the district* 

Retain^ Icyortant Records and Uocuments 

Whether or not the project was funded by an external source » certain 
records and doctmeitts should be retained* For exan^le^ itans such as ex- 
penditure records^ personnel records^ correspoAdence noting major project 
changes » progress and final reports^ and sunniary test data should probably 
be retained* For example^ in in|>lementing IPI Readings the retention of 
student reading achievement data in each school tnjilding is necessary for 
accurate planning, and for ordering the correct amounts of the various mater- 
ials for the following year* Also> the analysis of personnel records may 
provide infomation on what type of experiaice and tramu»g Ks likely to 
make good teacher aides* Such infonn^tion will bo invaluable when it comes 
time to in|>lefnent another new program^ such as IPI Science. 

The project manager may want .the advice of certain central office ad- 
ministrators in determining which records and docisnents are required by the 
district and which other docum^ts would be valuable or useful* 

Write the Project History 

The project history provides a docunented^ written record of the history 
of the project from its creation to its tenninaticm* Properly prepared^ it 



can be quite helpful in planning the ii!f>lementati6ir of pother new instruc- ^ 
tional prograflis by providing information derived from experience t^ardiiig 
dimensicns of uncertainty* For exan^le, the e^qperience gained ii^ estijitating 
loaterial needs for IPI Reading could be helpful to those chaigecywith ordi&r-^ 
ing materials for the ii!f>lementation of IPI Math* Also^ experience gained 
in mrking with teachers on individualizing student learning prescriptions 
could be helpful to principals and coordinators who are mangg/ng another IPI 
iBplement^ltion* ' / 



Plan for Next Year ^ j 

Plans for operating the new instructional program inyits first year as 
a regular program have to be made* Mjch of this planninj^ is done toward the 

^ 7 

end of the ijiplementation project. For exanple, st^pose a school is in^le-y 
menting IPI Reading this September and plans the finay transit ij^ into a 
r^jgular^ on^going program for the following September/ Then Aian^ planning 
activities, for the on-going program will begin in thje ^ring. For exanpie, 
materials will probably be ordered in May and additions or modificatioiiji in . 

the program procedures and/or content based Mgoti evaluation results s}^ld 

/ 

be detailed in May or June^ so that they can be ^luded in the teacf^er train- 
ing program scheduled for July or August. Anyythanges that call fot modifi- 
cfttion.of classrooms certainly must be made by^ May or June^ since ^le work 
will almost certainly be done in July or Augiiist* Sane final mcxlifications 
may^ of course, not be made uatll July due /to the heavy schedule for scliool 
staff that is usually associated with the/end of the school year. 

Planning for the next year of q>er£^tion should involve project staff at 
all levels. Teachers will have valuable information ii^)Uts, ^ile principals 
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and curriculum supervisors are in a position to look at the lai^ger picture 
and make recoranendatians for change in the overall operation of the new pro 
gram. The advice, approval and support of the superintendent and/or other 
central office administrators is beneficial > if not necessaiy^ for the ef- 
fective inplementation of desired dianges for the next year. 
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IV* Gonclusion 

An effort to introduce a new instructional program or a major instruct 
ticml progfgun' modification into one or several school buildings fits the 
definition of a prfiject . Consequently, such efforts, sometimes termed 
"inplementation projects,'' can benefit from being directed or managed ftm 
the project managanent viewpoint. Thi*? involves the CTployment of specific 
project management skills and techniques as the project moves through the 
four phases of the project management process planning, preparation, 
operations, and termination. 

The planning phase involves developing a project definition, work flow 
diagram, time and resource estijoates and schedules, and a project budget. The 
preparatioiHjptiase involves obtaining and traijiing staff, orienting personnel, 
obtaining and distributing materials jand equipment, arranging for the use of 
facilities, develc^ing 'an evalmtion plan, c)btaijiing or developing measurement 
instrtments, and de^elooping a prefect iirformation system* The operations 
I^iase involves orienting and instructing pupils^ disseminating infoimation, 
modif/ing program cci^^t and/or procedures, administering measurement instru^ 
^ men^ ^scoripg and analyzing ^luation data, and synthesizing data reportinj* 
results* .The ternlt^tion phase involves informing project personnel of change 
preparing a final report, retaining important rcfcords and documents, writing 
a project history, and planning for next year* 

If you desire to learn more about the managanent of an implementation 
project, you might want to contact the AShdnistering for Change Program of 
Research for Better Schools, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 19103 or the Iktucationat 
Program Managem^t-^fenter.in the Ctallfiga. of. Education of The Ohio State 
University* Also, you may want to contact the Business Administration or 



f 

Educational Admiiiistration departinent of a nearby college or university* 
Muiy state departments of education also provide information and assis- 
tance canceming the inplcmentation of a new instructional prograni* 
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